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Good iat Father. 
FATHER SMITH. , Good evening; ¢ come in, I don’t believe I 
painted with you, am I? 

‘JACKSON. No, Father; my name is Mr. Jackson. I came 
to Re you about taking instructions in the Catholic religion, if you 
can afford to waste the time on me. i 

FATHER 8. It will not be time wasted. In the first place, it 
is a part of our work, and secondly, I feel sure it will do you some) 
good. Have you ever been baptized? . 

MK. J. No, sir. I bave never belonged to any church. 

FATHER 8. Are you going with one of our good Catholic girls? 

MR. J. No, sir;.1 wish I were; but the observation of the lives 
of some Catholics set me thinking. You will pardon me for forgetting 
to address you with your proper title. You know, I am not used to 
talking to a priest. 


know why Catholics call their priest father? MS [It survived the Arian heresy which at (carainal must be, 
MRA J. No, I do not; though I heard a Catholic friend give a one time infected all of the barbartan | *PPens OF even 
good answer to a Protestant, who contended that a priest had no conquerors of the West, except the existing 


right to that name. 

FATHER 8 What was the answer? 

MR. J. Well, the Protestant stated that Christ said: “Call no 
man Father,” and the Catholic answered: “What do you call your 
‘daddy? ” 

FATHER 8. That was pretty good. It is plain that Christ’s 
words are not to be taken literally in this case. St. Paul furnishes 
the principal reason why the priest is called “Father:” “In Christ 
Jesus, by the gospel, I have begotten thee” (I Cor. 1X. 5). The priest’s 
ofice is the sanie as was that of St. Paul—he is an instrument in 
God’s hands to impart a new kind of life, a supernatural life, to the 
soul, just as the parent whom you call “Father,” was God’s instru- 
ment for conferring natural life on you. God is the principal agent 
in both instances, and that is what Christ meant when He said: “One 


first concern must be his own household. This reminds me of an an- 
swer made by an Indian te an Episcopalian minister, an answer 
which beats the rejoinder of the Catholic friend you referred to. 
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represent obedience and duty. And 
in the rounding out of this family cir- 
cle that which binds them all together 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE | Proper 
CHURCH AN ARGUMENT FOR 
HER DIVINITY. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
(August, 1908.) | 
“If we except the unique record of 
Pharaonic rule in Egypt, which itself 
was repeatedly interrupted by the 
trusion of foreign dynasties, the Pa- 
pacy has proven the most Indestruct-| legge 0 
ible of human institutions. It suri, =. 
vived the transfer of the capital of 
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Franks. It survived the kingdom of 
the heretic Ostrogoth Theodoris, the 
reconquest of Italy by the Byzantines, 
and the long domtnation of the Lom- 
bards fn the peninsula. The revival 
of the Roman empire tn the West 
under Charles the Great strengthened, 
Instead of extinguished, the Papacy. 
It survived the collapse of the Car. 
lovingian empire, the invasion of 
Italy by thé Saracens, and the suc- 
cessive onslaughts of Magyars and 
Mongols upon Central Europe. With 
naught but spiritual weapon at their 


the nature of thidign: ne # son t 
pose that the head of pie 
Savoy will succeed where grea 
have fatled. How can he h a 
prove an exception to a rule. hat 
held good for 1,500 ye | 
namely, that every attempt to 
lish. a seoular power im Italy at 
expense of the Papal system ts doc 


50 $8 ~ esse ite VAdraaes ete: 


dicates that the term of her ion 
dominion ts approaching. 1 pi a 
the commencement of all the ve 


| masterful representatives of fmperial 
power as Henry IV., Barbarossa, and 
Frederick If, In the fourteenth cen- | 


whence our Lord hoped to draw, as 
from a fountain, the life and love of 
the people who dwell there, and who 


pute the facts and seek to prevent 
thelr consequences, Of conrse the 
turbulent and godless agitators, whe. 
of CathoNe-| defy the obligations of human laws 


bigotry seem to increase itn proportion 
to ite dwindling Influence over sen- 
sible and lberal-minded men, and 
whose rancorous 


riage, is cast aside, Marriage today 
is no longer regarded as @ sacrament: 
hence no longer has it stability, no 


hatred 


and makes for the unity, stability and from such a sanctuary became there- | longer are its bonds indissoluble, The’ 
blessedness of the home is their mu-| bY the better fitted to walk to the! divorce laws decree that it may be 
tual affection and devotion one for sanctuary of their God. That Divine broken for the fiimatest of causes. A 
Providence so thoughtful, and ‘so nee panenes which is akm to itberttnism is 


the Invasion of’ and deny the authority of divine 
government, are bitterly hostile to the 
‘Church, as they have been and will 
qgogtinue to be always and every . 
where. And so blind and unreasoning 
is the religious hatred of some gis 2 


iam extetide even to 
Rome itself. 

“The Catholica, now and always in 
hie country, have sought governmen- 


sind rights ai* peietionen andes ‘the | 
laws and institutions of the republic, | 
‘lend you can show no authentic case 


/ true Church must be Apostolic? 
| How old must a church be in 
order tobe Apostolic? 
7 fod D ) must the Church today be 
sonnected with the Apostles? 


en one doth hunt a part- 
bho mountains.”—I Sam- 
: — verse 20. 


~— hology, the Partridge 
elong: to a genus of birds of the 
er of gall ‘The bill is con- 
tong and short; the nostrils 
ered above with’ @ callous 
ment rim; the orbits are pa- 
| ; the feet naked, and most 


ie, Dhelr flesh is good to eat; 
tt F fight ts low and of # small 
upass, and they run almost as 


er ‘elim, from the torrid 
| under the equator to the 
i regions of the pole. It is 


iv cc how, by the kind) 


THeT 


ents of the Creator, this 
j er i! g-bird becomes assimil- 
d sod adapted to the climate 


hed with a warm dowa be- 
eath, and its outward feathers 
ecome as white as the snow 
mong Which it seeks its food. In 
‘armer climates near the equator, 
are long-légged, much swift. 
p of feet, and choose for their 
residence the highest rocks and 


Common Partridges delight most 
in corn fields while the corn is 
growing, where they shelter and 
breed. In winter, when the stub- 
ble fields are plowed up, they re 
sort to the upland meadows, and 
lodge among the dead grass, un- 
der hedges, among mole-hills, or 
under the roots of trees. In the 
harvest when every field is full of 
men and cattle, during the day 
they frequent fallow-fields adjoin- 
ing corn flelds, and when evening 
arrives and the laborers are re- 
moved to their homes, these birds 
very wisely leave the fallow-fields 
and enter into the fields of corn, 


jwhere they may feed without any 
‘\fear of interruption from man. 


The nest of the Partridge, which 
is placed upon the ground in corn 
fields, meadows, etc. contains 
from twelve to twenty eggs, of a 
‘green ash color. The maternal of- 
fection is truly remarkable. Pen- 
hant records a strong inatance. 
“During a violent storm of rain, 
a Partridge, attended by a large 
covey of young birds, spread her 
wings over them to secure them 
from further injury, but all in 
vain! The storm increased in vio- 
lence, but she would not quit her 
charge. She preferred death, and 
we found her lifeless with all the 
little brood, her wings spread over 
them, retaining her attempt to 
preserve them, even to the very 
article of death!” Lovely example 
of maternal affection ! 


nll 


It was little Pthel’s first day at 
scheol. The teacher was hearing 
the geography class, 

“Who can describe Turkey?’ 
she questioned. A dead silence 
followed. 

“Why,” exclaimed the teacher, 
“a little girl like Bthel, there, 
could answer such a staple ques. 
tion. Now, couldn’t you Ethel?” 

*Yes’m,” replied Ethel, with 
much embarrassment, “it has dark 


Precipices, It is said that on the 
Jotty potee these birds are white] 


meat and light meat and lots of 
stuffin.” 


hair.| AT THI END OF VACATION. | we 


———— | 


‘BY MARY M. SEDMOND, 


September has come! We must 
look up our books, 

And turn a deaf ear to the clamor- 
ing brooks; 

To the wash of the waves an the 
pebbly shore, 

To the call of the birds and the 
dip of the oar. 


Farewell to the woods, the green 
meadows and lanes, 

To the patter and rush of the 
warm summer rains! 

Farewell to the quiet of cool, 
shady nooks! 

We'll “right about face” to rou- 
tine and our books, 


Vacation is over: we'll settle to 
work, 

And never a lesson or duty we'll 

shirk ; 

For Nature has taught us this 

lesson most true: 

“Be honest and nit in —_ 

ever you do.” \ ie. ; 


-_ 


WHEN PIUS IX WAS A BOY. 


-” ~ 


| te 


Pius VI. had been Pope for 
seventeen years when there was 
born, at Sinigaglia, on May 138, 
1792, John Mary Mastai Ferretti, 
who, as Pius IX., was to be his 
fifth successor. The child’s family 
belonged to that portion of the 
Italian nobility that is wealthier 
in virtue and traditions than in 
patrimony, and that manifests its 
love of the Ohurch in affection for 
the Holy Father and in devoted- 
ness to his interests. 

John Mary was six years old 
when the troops of the French 
Revolution, Which had been invad- 
ing Italy for a year, marched on 
Rome. On February 15, 1798, the 
Republic was proclaimed there; 
and, to the humble request of Pius 
VI. that he be allowed to die in 
the Eternal City, the brutal ans- 


“~S @aked the child. “Isn’t God the 


one place to ancther—from Alena 
to Grenoble, and fimally to Val- 
ence on the Rhone, he there suc- 
cumbed to the rigor of his confine- 
ment, and died in August, 1799. 

The Holy Father's captivity 
plunged all good Oatholics into 
the deepest sorrow. Oountess 
Mastai caused two additional 
“Our Fathers” and “Hail Marys” 
to be said for the august prisoner 


at the family evening prayers. 
Little John Mary said them with 


much fervor. Whenever any news 
of the Pope reached his home, or 
when he heard the mere name of 
Pius VI. mentioned, he besieged 
his mother with questions about 
the holy old man, and then, join- 
ing his hands and slipping to his 
knees, he prayed with her and 
talked of the Church’s misfor- 
| tunes. 


“But how can God allow it?” 


master everywhere? And isn’t the 
hely Pope, whom He lets go to 
prison like a criminal, His Vicar 
on earth?” 

“My boy,” 
“tis just because the Pope is 
Ohrist’s Vicar that God allows 
him to be treated like Christ Him- 
self.” 


“But, mamma, those Frenchmen 
who have locked up the Pope are 
wicked people, aren’t they? And 
still you make me pray for them!” 

“Well, if they are wicked, that 
is an additional reason to pray 
for them. But they are not, all 
of them, bad. Many, too, no doubt, 
are acting against their wishes. 
‘Tis their government that is 
wicked.” 

“And must we pray for-the 
government ?” 

“Yes;.Our Lord prayed, you 
know, for those who crucified 
Him.” 


replied the mother, | 


ed of its territory; the Directory 
could not be counted on'to favor 


the election of a Pepe; and, apart 


from France, the only great/: 


powers were schismatic Russia 
and Protestant . Buman- 


Papacy would be buried with 
Pius VI.; and the best Catholics, 
while not doubting Obrist’s pro 
mise to abide with His Ohureh 
till the end of time, asked them- 
selves what providential conjunc- 
ture of circumstances would re 
lieve the situation. 

“Ig it true, mamma,” asked lit- 
tie John Mary, “that there will be 
no more Popes in Rome?” 

“No, my boy, ‘tis not. Kings 
may die and not be replaced, but 
the Popes will end only with the 
world.” 

“But, mamma, I heard papa 
and Uncle Andrew say they didn’t 
see how or where the Cardinals 
could meet to name another one.” 

“And 4 don’t see any more than 
they, John Mary; but I know that 
God will provide.” 

God did provide: the Conclave 
of Venice elected Pine VIL in 
May, 1800. 

John Mary Mastai, as a student 
in the Volterra College, Tuscany, 
followed with pious and attentive 
eyes the beginnings of this pontif- 
cate, the Concordat with France, 
the tyranny of the first Napoleon, 
and the captivity of Pins VII. at 
Savona and Fontainebleau. Thus 
did God prepare this boy for his 


predestined career,—a career in| 


which he himself was to glorify 


the See of St. Peter, and to show | 
such heroic virtne that the Oath-| 


olics of Italy and the world are 
now devoutly clamoring for his 
canonization. 


In the long run, it is the com- 
mon people, who do things in re- 
ligion as in all things else. 


ly speaking, it did look de if the) 


“T ghall answer: ‘Never? ” 


“T shall tell him that I must 
first of wll ‘obey the~ Command- 
ments.” 

“And suppose that in the end 
he will call the executioner and 
will say to you: ‘Unless you 
apostatize these men shall cut off 
your head.’ What will you say 
then ?” 

“T will say: ‘Cut it of ? * 
The little hero was confirmed. 


In the end, each one has but 
himself. And if God be not in 
that self, he is poor and wretched, 
though he possess a universe; for 
with a few spadefuls of earth on 
his head it will be all over forever. 

—Bishop Spalding. 


THOUGHT FOR TODAY. 

Pducation, like life, Works from 
within outward: the teacher loos- 
ens the soil and removes the ob- 
stacles to light and warmth and 
moisture; but thea growth comes 
of the activity of the soul itself— 
Bishop Spalding. 


“Monseigneur, I will tell him) Like falling cloud of night; 
that I am a Ohristian by the grace But Joy her lasting place will win q 
of God.” And teach the might of right, 


thanks gracefully paid, or a word ’ 


There {a no trtumph left for fin, 


of entdunigiiient tos thilidaitnn | 


will repay you for them abundant | 
ly.— Anon. 


ed fellow-lnborer. All these ap — 
pear smal] matters, but do not on 1 
that account neglect them. God ~ 


Mother, to her Tittle son: “Why _ 


naughty boy ?” 
Dick, indi 
claimed : 
cheat for, tien r 
“How did she cheat?’ ested 
mamma, moré minildly. 
“Why,” explained Dick, 
were playing at Adam and Eve, | 


ant in his turn, ex- 


did you strike little Elsie, you ' 


at did she want to | 


a { 
we | 
bes 


and she had the apple to. tempt 7 
me with, and she never tempted | 
me, but went and ate it up her © 


self!” 


eT 


x 


WHEN THE PRIEST 
THE SICK, 


VISITS 


When the priest is coming to 
administer Holy Communion in 
‘the home, before he comes a table, 
' covered with a linen cloth, should 
Tbe arranged near the bed. On it 
hould be a crucifix, two blessed 
‘candles in holders, a small dish of 
‘elean water, a basin of water to 
ftwash the priest’s hands, and a 
) When the priest comes, some 
‘member of the family should meet | 
m at the door with a lighted 
eandie, genuflect to the Blessed 
ament and conduct him to 
e sick room, 
While the invalid’s confession 
being heard the room should be 
eft to the penitent and the priest, 
ap when the Eucharist is about 
be administered, all the Catho- 
Dies in the house should assemble 
“dm or near the sick room and adore 
‘the Lord. 


. 


—— 


The critical period of the life of 
a human being, the period that 
- @hapes the future of that being, 
~eems to begin in the case of the 
-jmales at the age of fifteen, and 
- ends when they are twenty-five. 
‘Mn the case of females it generally 
. from twelve to eighteen. If 
_ Wefore the critical period com- 
_ mences, the training has been 
a there is reason to hope that 


@ Obris 
ever, that the parents and pastor 
| Ae not their vigilance, until the 


power to guard him or her 
the corrupting influence 
f bad companions. Something 
: e] on innate ‘disposition. 

But t even when that is perverse, 


‘2 8 84F.G 


ceeds in supplanting tbe inborn 
tendency towards evil by an ac- 
quired and constant taste for vir- 


tua, . 
THE FLOOR OF THE DESERT, 
The northern part of the Colo- 
rado Desert is completely covered 
with pebbles, lying so close to- 
gether that they give the effect of 
a mosaic floor, They are formed 
of exquisite’ materials, such as 
cornelian, agate, garnets, and 
quartz; and are so highly polish- 
ed by the action of the shifting 
sand upon their surface that they 
look fit for a jeweller’s window. 
Most of them are perfect spheres 
which reflect the sun’s rays; and 
as their lustre makes them act 
as mirrors, the effect is wonderful 


Bnew nee: eonmerce 


JOYS OF HEAVEN, 


What shall we say of the joys 
of reunion in Heaven, when friends 
long parted meet again to part no 
more? We shall know our own 
in heaven. There family ties will 
be formed again ;—nay, they were 
never really severed, if, on earth, 
they were formed and ever kept 
strong in Christ. The broken- 
hearted but patient and unrebell- 
ing mother shall clasp to her 
breast her darling child again; the 
grown man shall meet the mother 
lost in childhood, whose memory 
he never ceased to cherish; friend 
shall meet friend and they shall 
walk and talk together iin ‘the 
Paradise of God, 

Nay, more; the priest shall meet 
the spiritual children whom here 
he helped and guided into heaven. 
The writer shall meet the: souls 
that his books or even his brief 
and seemingly evanescent writings 
touched with some eternal and up- 
lifting or reStraining truth. Each 


beyond description. This strange rittie, tiny act, done for God's love 


desert floor is thought to be the 
cause of the mirage which often 
lures men to destruction by show- 
ing them phantom pictures of 
lakes and running water, 

After all there is something in 
a name. The story is told of a 
lady named Helen Hunt, that one 
morning after church service she 
found a purse full of money and 
told her pastor of it. Very well, 
he said, you keep it and next 
Sunday I will announce it after 
the regular service, which he did 
in this way: Last Sunday there 
was found in this church a purse 
filled with money. If the owner 
is present he or she can go to 
Helen Hunt for it. The congrega- 
tion snickered and tittered and 
the minister wondered what was 
the cause of the uproar, 


No priest wants the money 
which ought toe go to the payment 
of just debts. He has been taught 
to repudiate the generosity which 


3 or a 
mt ee ae 


atgneg before ination — 


in any Way whatever; the cup of 
cold water given; the genuflection 
reverently made to the Blessed 
Sacrament when no human eye 
could see; the kind deed done; the 
smal! prayer said; the act of resig- 
nation made; the charitable 
speech; the daily work ennobled |° 
by devout intention; yes, the floor 
swept for God’s glory, the meal 
cooked in obedience, sleep itself 
slept for God’s honor, all should 
be remembered, recoguised, re 
warded. There goodness, our life 
as God’s loving child and servant, 
shall find its fulfillment and its 
complete out-blooming into eternal 
joy. 

Not the greatest scientist or 
scholar, ‘or poet, or artist shall 
have the highest place in heaven, 
merely ag artist or poet-or the like. 
The man or woman who here serv- 
ed God best, whether as carpenter, 
or maid-servant, or physician, or 
merchant, or laborer,--no matter 


‘what;—-to them the power of God 
einem 2°: <iliaama 


faculty within them, and shall 
give new powers, and shall lift 
them to the highest rank in heav- 
en, | 

And there the weary and heavy- 
laden shall enter in and gladly 
rest. No more tears, 
wearing labors, no more storms; 
n6 darkness, no injustice, no bro- 
ken hearts any more. Peace shall 
be theirs, but a peace in calm ac- 
cord with supreme activity; music, 
indeed, for the soul must burst 
forth into singing, to praise our 
eternal King; love shall be there, 
and the lIoftiest intellect shall 
know that love is the gift of the 
Spirit, and love is God, and who- 
soever loveth Him can never lack 
any good thing, or be weary of 


WHAT CAN SAVE NEW 
YORK? 
He looked for a city, whic 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.—Hebrews, ii., 


no more | 14. 


What contrasts of poverty and 
wealth, materialism and idealism, 
crime and goodness New York pre- 
sents ! 

Can its universities be so fus 
ed that they may become subject 
to a great principle, and if go, 
what principle? Has the city, as 
an individual, a heart that will 
respond and pulsate to ennobling 
influences ? 


Yes, there is a principle which 
will apply. Neither legislation, 


Heaven, forever. 


Fra Angelico has striven to por- | 
tray on his glowing canvass, and | 
Dante to describe in his famous | 
poem, the wonders of the eternal | 
Paradise. The world still stands 
gazing, enraptured, on the long. 
processions and shining throngs 
of angels and saints as are by them) 
depicted, rejoicing in the glory of. 
the Beatific Vision. . The highest 
refinement and culture holds these. 
‘scenes in admiration, as shown ro. 
us by men whose noble intelli-| 
gences were fed on Holy Writ and | 
the sublime theology of the Cath. | 

olic Church, 

But all this is only a mere type 
and shadow of the joys above, and 
of that ruth in which, as Beatrice 
‘said, all intellect finds rest.” 

Ary Schaeffer paints the lady of 
Dante’s vision as Dante finally 
saw her, wilen, as the great Floren. 
tine tells us, 

I, turning, saw where Beatrice 
Upon the sun gazing as never 
eagle fixed its ken. 

In Heaven, we too shall gaze. 
like her, undazzled, upon the Sun; 
and in His light we shall see light, | 
and shall be satisfied. 


Dilan 


et, 


The cross is the only ladder to 


Paradise; without the cross that 
ascent is immossibla_. 


government nor sociology can fur- 


nish that principle, though each 
‘may be helpful in its realization. 

A mighty police force can never 
'save the city or make it great and 
jenduring. 

Spasmodic reform will serve only 
‘to lay bare for the time the put- 
‘refying ulcers of our city life. 
‘What, then, is the remedy? 

God alone can save the city. Re 
ligion alone can make the city 
|great and enduring. 

We stand aghast at the atroo- 
ious conditions laid bare a few 
days ago. A trumpet call comes 
to the religious forces of the city 
to realize their responsibility. The 
burden of the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of New York -rests 
squarely upon the Church, s_ 

Is the Church spiritually fit to 
appreciate this tremendous re 
sponsibility—to grapple with this 


enormous task? JI say no. Is it} 


not so permenied with commer 
clalism and veneered with sacer. 
dotalisma as often to be but a mock- 
ery of the religier of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene? 

~ When one bears in mind the 
enormous sums that are annually 


spent in New York to “attract” aj 
small percentage of people to its!¢ 


be choired, frilled and incensed to 
have people listen ? 

How much influence is the 
Church wielding over the religions 


|reap the whirlwind in vice and 


education of the youhg? Our 
‘public schools are godless and we 
are producing a godless genera- 
tion. Much of the teaching of our 
Sunday schools is calculated to 
lead the average wholesome boy or 
girl to believe that religion is 
something well worth avoiding. 

I pose as no prophet, but he who 
rans may read, and unless proper 
provision is made for the relig- 
ious education of our young people 
and adequate facilities for whole 
some play are provided, we: shall 


crime. 

The moral-and sptritual regen- 
eration of this mighty metropolis 
is an ideal to fire the imagination 
of those’ who lové it, and God 
grant that the Church of the Man 
of Galilee, the- Church of Jesus 
Ohrist, the Son of God, may reali- 
ze its mission to men’s hearts and 
minds, so that the dream of a city 
whose builder and maker is God 
may become a reality! 

REV. JOHN A. WADE, 
Rector of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, (Protestant) 

New York. . | 


Thoughtlessness frequently plays’ 
a large part in the failure of many 
people to live up to even the ordi- 
nary standard of step lpiaep te 5. 
It is not malice, it is not mean- 

ness, but just plain, common, 
Cry day, OR tahionel mieteeh, 


— 


he PRAOTIOAL QUESTION. 


inate acted 


yoted to reports of. a revolting 


jot the country has revived t 
practical question as to. 


churches one is tempted to. ask: homes: 


which this end is accomplished. — 
[Sermons or scandals, religions | 


The unusual amount of space de- 


jeriminal trial by the daily press} y 


large as well as a practical one. 


exploit evil, they should be uti- 


glanced at. The qnestion fs a | 
It is argued that if daily papers 


lized as much as possible for the ; 


exploitation also of whatever is — 


counteracting. 
it is contended that no one reads 
newspapers for the sake of edifi- 
cation, that the majority of them 


On the other hand, 


are sicklied over with what is cal _ 


the heart, that anything of an.ele — 
vating or virtue-promoting ehares 
ter in the colums of a daily 
is like a sachet in the midst of a 
dung heap. 

“Anything to make the paper 


iL” i the moto of mee wen 


oge newspaper man. The sotton — 
that he given space to meligion! | 
scorn Soe hen eaies ot ere ee 
readers is as absurd as the idea — 
that he publishes criminal reports 
in order to scandalize them. His 
aim is simply to excite their in 


indifferent as to the means by © 
news o reconds of raffantem, are 


quite the same. This being the — 
case, it would neem to be the better 
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it is atrianble. to rank te fe via f 


the same in the cre. of. fhe aver | : 


oa 
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terest, and, as a rule, he ts quite 


plan to withhold from all but the 


culated to stain the mind ~~ 4 
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“Ifelong friends, had both started 


Jen Weill eis “Seta Sabin 


in business in a small cig, and had 
been fairly successful. The ¢chil- 
dren, like their parents, ‘were in-| 
timate friends, attended the saine 
shook ad Seue youths sai 
ments, and no joy was com| 
without each other’s company. 
Boyhood days having pamed, 
and fairly advanced In the teens, 
Frank Flannagan manifested a 
marked inclination towards Helen 
Brice, three years his junior. 
After his father’s death, who 
had left the drug store tn the care 


* 


of his mother, Frank espoused the 


vocation of a soldier, departed for 

a military academy, and many 

days passed before he returned to 
\pay a visit to the dear ones he had 
/lett behind. 

It was at the close of a fine 
autumnal day, and the shades of 
evening were beginning to gather 
over the city, when a gentleman 
with a light and quick stép came 


pp the sidewalk. Helen looked out 


of the window and blushed, her 
face became as red as crimson, for 
it was Frank, who followed her 
directly into the house calling out: 
"Helen, my love, how do you do?” 

The girl, however, showed ex- 
treme timidity und attempted to 
withdraw. when Frank spoke up: 
‘Helen, do you love me no more; 
will you be no longer my sweet- 
heart ?” 

“The income,’ was her modest 
answer, “is falling -off,, and my 
aunt thinks; since we are getting 
poqorer ev ery diy, T can not be a 
suitable friend to you.’ 

“Oh, bosh, do not break your 
head about such silly things... I 
have good prospects. I will have 
the rank of a captain in a few 
months, with. promises of further 
advancements.” 


Presently, the apartment door | 
opened and Mrs. Conrad, Helen’s | 


aunt, stood before them and asked : 
“Frank, will you give your word | 
of honor in regard to Helen’s 
future?” 

“Indeed, cheerfully,” was the re- 


7 ply, and he raised his hand to take 


an oath upon it. 

‘Well, I'shall then consider you 
betrothed ; but do please tell your 
mother about your promise.” 

“T will tell my mother oppor- 
tunely, moreover, I expect that her 
business will take a new impulse 
when the smillienairess, orphan 
daughter of her childhood friend, 
arrives from South America.” 
Frank’s limited time expired. and 
he took his leave with a glad heart, 
and Helen was so happy that had 
it not been for her aunt’s presence 
she would have insisted on hug- 
ging him. 


At last the anxious waiting was 


at an end. Miss Alice Brown ar- 
gved'in company of her maid and 
2 colored male servant, took the 
finest carriage at the depot, and 
was driven to the Flannagan home 


with great splendor. Helen saw. 


her alight from the carriage, 
turned pale and trembled, because 


‘Alice was pretty and affable, in. 


addition to her great wealth. In 
a few days the fair visitor was: the 
pet of the family, and a great 
friend at the Brice home, even 
Helen liked her. = 

One day Alice, who. had pever 
known, scarcity and want, and 
noticing ‘Mrs. Plannagan ‘to be 
: nally busy in order to make 
a living, asked if she had no one) 
‘> help her or no other income 


[cose ogi Then bie ee 


{the happiness: of getting acquaint- 


than that of the store. To which | Fiann 


fully for the trouble and inconcen- 
fence I cause you, and if you do 
not take it I*will leave right 
away.” 
aOheerful and merry Alice be- 
came the good angel of beth fam- 
ilies, and even of others whe had 


. 


ed with her. She participated in 
many gatherings of young people, 
and charmed them by her saccades 
and tact. ~ 

Frank, ‘ the way, bad again 
received a leave of absence and 
hurried home to see Helen and the 
millfonairess -of South America. 
As soon as he was introduced to 
Alice” ‘he ‘devoured her with his 
eyes, endeavoring to reconcile -her 
with the-figure of his imagination. 
He had fancied her much shorter. 
She was not tall, but after all she 
was not undersized. Her height 
and his own were about the same; 
and he was not a small man. Her 
face, he thought, was exceedingiy 
well shaped. Her forehead was 
high and her eyes—oh, her eyes 
were beautiful, bright, keen and 
expressive, yet gentle, and kindli- 
ness itself wheh he inquired as to 
her health. 


With such charming impres- 
sions, Frank stepped over to the 
neighbors. Helen met him at the 
door; “Oh, how do you do, 
Frank?’ she said, a little ner- 
yously. “I am so glad to see you.” 
And she laughed nervously, too. 
“To. see you,’ she repeated, em- 
phasizing the “see.” “I have 
thought of you for so Seg sid weeks 
without seeing you.” She gave 
him her hand, indifferently. , “Let 
me give. rou some tea,” she sug- 


Mrs, Flannagan called her son 
into the other room: “Frank, 
don’t you like Alice? Isn't she a 
verified Sylph? I advise you to 
manifest your feelings to her, for 
there are also others waiting for 


jher, and we can use her millions 


as well as others.” Henrietta sat 


in the corner of the room, and as 


she heard the words of her mother 
she began tocry. The advice made 
Frank blush, he left the room, and 
as he met Helen unexpectedly in 
the hall, passed by without even 
saluting ‘her. 

Everything was in readiness, the 
catriage held -at the front door, 
when suddenly one of the little 
boys camé screaming into the 
house, that his brother had been 
run over on the street. 

What consternation! Ready to 
go, the papers full of anticipated 
glory of the attending sylph and 
—-now by this unforeseen accident 
all should come to nought. Frank 
urged to go although his mother 
admitted that she would stay 
home, The men had picked up the 
boy and carried him to the house. 
‘Dr. Zola, who happened ‘just to 
pass, made a lrurried examination 
and declared it not serious. The 
dark cloud of misfortune that 
hung over them for a few moments 
threatening to destroy their hap- 
piness had dispersed, and the bail 
was enjoyed with extreme delight. 
Henrietta, keeping watch with 
Helen at the side of the unfortn- 
nate boy, related what she had 
heard her mother say to Frank, 
and the loving heart. broke forth 
in sobs and sighs: “He has sworn 
to be faithful te-me, 1 can not 
betieve that he will forsake me.” 

The day after the ball the papers 
brought a lengthy enlogy on Alice 


gested. “I just put things away.” 
“Thank you, no,” he responded, 
“T'am not much of a tea drinker.” 
“Will you have coffee?” she per- 
sisted. “That is the soldiers’ 
tom, isn’t it?” 
“Thank you yery much, nothing; 
lonly just a look at you.” 

“By the way, Frank, have you | 
‘told your mother about our en- 
gagement ?”’ 

“No, that is a serious matter, I | 


cis: 


and I have not met her in a dispo- | 
isition that I could tell her.” 
“True, it is a serious matter, 
but your mother ought to know | 
ie.” 
“Well, 
her yourself;” and taking his hat 
left the house and Bi oxo. to the 
academy. | 
For a moment the room was very 
still. Henrietta entered and left 
again, but Helen neither spoke nor 
stirred. The clock ticked, and the 
coal in the grate crackled and 
dropped its red cinders upon the’ 
'hearth, all else was still. 
Everything seemed to put on 
new appearances at Flannagan’s; 
the store received an increased 
new stock, the little boys joined in 
all boyish entertainments of the 


; 


if you can not wait, teil | 


airs and fashionable dress. Thus. 


ness to the vicinity, not only to the 
immediate circle of the household, 
but also to distant families, for 
far and wide spread the magic af 

A continuous chain of visits, 
jparties and dances, passed away 
the long hours of the winter 
months, and now spring loomed up 
with a grand ball in the near 
future. Alice received a new ball 
recraaplndgee the metropolis, Mrs. 


| Brown, 
‘about 
‘of 
| turned to the academy, 


‘deprived 


‘and blessed 


and everybody talked 
the beantiful 
South America. 


Frank re 


more frequently seen at home than 


before. 


horses, and since Alice loved horse 
back 


riding passionately, he +: 
er her at all 


spare moments. 


ried the p Po tog form into the 
house whilst the blood ran in 
streams from her mouth. Dr. 
Zola was hastily summoned, made 
an examination, shook his head 
and said: “She has broken ribs, 
contusions, and suffered severe in- 
ternal injuries, her case is a crit- 
ical one.” 


After Alice had. gained con- 
sciousness on her bed of pain, 
delen was almost her continuous 
companion and nurse. Often she 
sat for a long while talking with 
her patient. It was she who had 
a good deal to do with keeping 
her cheerful. From the very first 
she gave hope of recovery, admit- 
ting it to be a little tedious, per- 
haps, yes, a little uncomfortable, 
but in the end would turn out all 
right. 

But it was not- alone throngh 
buoyancy of hope that Helen in- 
spired the patient with cheer. 
Her manner was sunshine itself, 
and her conversation not merely 
entertaining, but exhilarating, be- 
cause of her youthful optimism. 

“Ah, Alice,” she was wont to 
say, with just the shade of accent 
which she delighted in, “you are 
much better this morning. Yes? 
I know. I cah feel it. Less pain, 
yes? You slept fairly well, I am 
certain.” 

And invariably she agreed with 
her, 

Frank, who had married his 
wife for the sake of money, made 
rare and brief visits, and would 
on such occasion always urge the 
making of a will, hoping, no doubt 
it would then be all safe for him. 


Frequently in the long, tedious 
weeks following the accident, 
Alice spurred by an inclination, 
morbid, perhaps, in its origin, re- 


till of Inte, 


THE DOVE OF NOAH. 
Sorrowfully did Noah contemp- 
late, from his floating ark, the 
waters. of the deluge. The sum- 
mits of the mountains were 
scarcely preceptible, when he call- 
ed the feathery tribe around him: 
“Who,” said he, “will be the mes- 
senger of our deliverance?” The 
raven with loud clamor 
forward—he desired his favorite | 
food. The windows were hardly 
opened when he flew away and 
returned no more. He forgot his| 
deliverer and his mission. 

A second time Noah collected 
his flock to choose a messenger 
from among them. The dove flew 
timidly on his arm, and 
herself to be his messenger. 
‘Daughter of trath,” said Noah, 
“thou wouldst well be a bearer of 
glad tidings; but how wilt thou 
perform thy journey, and how 
fulfill thy purpose? How find 
rest and shelter when thy wings 
are tired, and the storm, seizing 
thee, casts thee in the surging 
waters? Thy feet also Ayoideth 
uncleanness, and thy tongue ab- 
horreth unclean food.”——“Who,” 
said the dove, “giveth strength io 
the weak, power to the feeble? 
Let me go. I shall assuredly be 
the bearer of glad tidings.” 

She flew forth, but found no 
place whereon to rest her foot, 
when the green summit of the 
Mount of Parndise suddenly ap- 
peared before her, The waters of 
the deluge had not approached it, 
and its shelter was not forbidden 
to the dove. Joyfully she alighted 
at the base, A beautiful olive tree 
bleomed there. She broke a leaf 
from its branches, returned, and 


1c- | the story 
available; nearly as often she, 
'Teviewed it: 


npn 
millionairess | | 


‘adventure. 


but was) 
‘found plac*. 


viewed the ineidents which 


ed up to and surrounded her mis- 


survey, trfyial and remote details 


Vividly the 


He bought a pair of riding tateful day passed in parade be 
fore her memory. 


She had heard 
and again 
herself, 
-and always Miss Hel- 


again 


Like the dew-drops upon a green | en was a heroine. 


‘leaf attract each other and unite | 


As time passed on and her 


‘their hearts glowed with mutualjday she called for Frank, her hus- 
love, and before the chilly winds’ band, and had a long conversation | 


the landscape of 


spend their honeymoon, beyond the 


hillowy waves in sunny Italy. 
On the eve of their departure | 


the band played gayly, sweetly and 
soothing!ly ; 


the trumpets sang out) 
melodies pleading a happy return ; 


and Helen Brice, weering, heard | 
‘and listened, and wept the more,jing Helen said: 
tears, labout Alice, 
Even as a pure lily lifts its white | ‘still so young, could have enjoye 
chalice from the vile depth.of some | life yet for many 
stagnant pond, so from the depth | 
‘of wretched betrayal and abandon-!|those made by 
‘ment, she prayed for a happy re- 


Giod for her 


turn of Frank and his wife. 
Frank Flannagan and his wife 


Ty: 


Naples and returned home with 


the advent of the summer birds. doctor hastened to return. “1 hope ba holiday. 


its | with 


‘golden fruits, they united, were | she asked : 


‘formally married, and set out to/after 


negative and nothing more 


him. Among other 


“Prank, 
I have passed away, 


es 


marry 
Helen ° 
was 


said about it. From this time she 


lingered yet a few months before 


city, even the lady herself put on’ “enjoyed the wedding tour superb- | lusions. 
They had visited all the not- ishe was my friend, 
the, South American millionairess | ‘able places of Haly and adjoining | friend, says the proverb, we ean} ‘your meals; 
had brought new life and happi- jsjands; stopped at Rome, Venice, | not live. 


death relieved her of her 


suffer- 

ing. 
A few days later Dr. Zola meet- 
“T am sorry 


and 
] 


she was wealthy 


years.” 
“There are deeper sorrows than 
death,” 
Helen gravely. “There are the sor- 
rows of crushed hopes and betray 
ed friendships and shattered j)- 
I am unhappy, because. 
withont a) 


“Oh, you have a friend,” the! 


had. 


‘says an old hymn; it is a ray 
‘the glory of that Paradise which 
refreshed her on her pilgrimage. 
must wait for a proper moment, | in the warmth of the rising sun,|strength growing feebler day by | 
| BOT 


things! 
could you not, | 
| 


The answer was in the. 


answered | 


“3 .& 
. S VY . ey Legh ott allt 
&® ‘ me 


'|gathering of friends on a Sunday 


,| after death, and those who are not 


for @ good reason I cannot attend 
Mass? : * 
If by party is meant an innocent 


afternoon, without a too noisy 
celebration, you might attend the 
same. But it would not be quite 
in place to take iff any such cele- 
bration on a Sunday on which 
‘you did not pay your first duty to 
Almighty God. 

Do Catholics believe in the di- 
vine dirth of Christ, or do they 


and became divine by living a life’ 
so close to God? 

Catholics believe that the Son 

of God took a human body in a 
miraculous manner (“was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost”) of the 
Virgin Mary. He was actually 
the God-man, and not only called 
“divine” because of His perfect 
life. 

Is ¢t einful for a person to 
amoke, etc., providing he injures 
hia physival health by #6 doing?) 

Yes, if be is positive that his 
health is injured thereby. 

Is Purgatory a resting place for 
souls until the final judgment day, 
or do Catholica believe that souls 
are judged as soon as they leave 
the body? 

Souls are judged immediately 


deserving of eternal hell, yet unfit 
for immediate entrance into’ 
Heaven, are consigned to a place 
of temporary punishment, then 
admittetl into Heaven. Purgatory 
is not a resting place, but a place 
of actual suffering, which, how- 
ever, lasts only for a time. . 
Reading “Choose a Catholic” in 
No. 15, issue of “Our Sunday Visi- 
-to,” I find the writer says: “When 
the parties to a mired marriage 
approach the altar to be married” 
Now, are there particular dio- 


laid it on the breast of the slum- 
bering Noah. He awoke and! 


In this retrospective | emelt the perfume of .Paradise, | gitar? 


him till deliverance came, fo con- 


the messenger of peace and loye. 
Her 


wings shine like silver, 


vf 


BURDETTE’S ADVICE 
ABOUT WORK. 


> 


i 
Remember, ny 


Whether 
pick or a pen, a wheelbarrow or 


SOn, 


‘ 
‘ 


| work, you handle 
a set of books, digging ditches or 
ringing an auc 
‘tion bell or writing funny things, 
if 


you will see that the men 


editing a paper, 


you must work. vou look 


around. 
that are most able to live the reat 


of their dave without work are 
ithe men that worked the hardest. 
Don't he afraid of killing your 
self at work. It is beyond your 
power to do that on the sunny 
side of thirty. Men die some 


itimes, but it is because they quit 
work at 6:00 p, m. and don’t get 
‘home until! 2:00 a. m. It’s the 
interval that kills, my son. The 
work gives rou an appetite for 
it lends solidity to 
iyour slumbers; it gives you a per. 
fect and grateful appreciation of: 


There are young men. 


Life is sweet, doubly sweet foriyon will always let me be your|who do not work, but the world 
young people, who have a million friewé.” 


at their disposal to satiefy all their 
whims and desires. 

One pleasant evening, the robin 
singing his evening song from the 
treetop, the gentle breezes bore the 
sweet scent of bud and blossom 


into the open windows, urging} 


‘people to come out and enjoy the 
‘open air. Alice came out into the 
ander the tall oak trees. In her 
girlish gayety and frolic she bid 
Frank to swing her, and the higher 


ighe flew the better she enjoyed, 


till the old ropes, rotten through 
‘the winter, wees, and away she 


She smiled a little ruefully, 
clasped her hands to her face and | 
cried. One step brought the doc-| 


quite realized his nearness, he had 
bent down and gentiy drawn her 
hands away from her wet, upturn. 
ed, questioning eves. 

“No, no, | cannot endure it that 
you should be unhappy and ery,” 
he Was saying, and all the one 
time cheer was in hie roice again. 

“You quoted a proverb before, 
now lét me quote another. Re 
tween sorrow and joy the bridge 
‘is not long.” And he smiled an in- 
‘Vitingly that she must needs cross 


ithe 


tor to her side, and before she| 


bridge. too, amiling back uo, 


is not proud of them. 
|know their names even ; it simply 
speaks of them as “So-and-So's 
boy ;” nobody likes them; the busy | 


a dust in the world. The busier 
you are the less harm you are 
likely to get into, the sweeter will 


happier your holidays, and the 
hetter satisfied will the world be 
with you. 


RR EERE Geen AER 


Maps are said to have been in- | 
troduced inte England in the | 
rear 1470 by -Rartholomew, the 


5 é 


/cesan rulings that allow mired 


‘The green leaf of peace refresh: di 
whole | altar to be married” 
firm the good tidings of the dove t 
‘Since that time the dove has been 
and | 


had | 
; 


marriages to take place at the 


No; “approach the 


was not fo be 


the clause 


taken literally. We should have 
changed those words, and are glad 
that our attention waa called to| 
the same. 

Were they Catholics who burn} 
ed.Joan of Are at the stake, and 


if so why did they, as such, per 
petrate such a crime? 
Those who instigated the exe 


vou have to) 
| 
‘a political move and religion sery 


It does not: 


world doesn't know. they are there. ithe andience impossible by his un. 
So find out what to be and 40, | willingness to comply with Vati-| 


and take off your coat and make What if, before be- |] 


be your sleep, the brighter and whose aim was to overthrow the! 


.ecution of Joan of Arc were Eng 


‘lish and French who were Cath 


hut did not burn) 


Joan of Are aa Catholics. 


olics, they 


It was) 
| 


ed only as a cloak. She was ac 


cused of being a witch and a here-| 


tic, the latter offense being regard. | 
ed as a state evil, | 
What can be said. briefly, of the | 
Det 
Roosevelt from the 
feel 


theory that Cerdinal Merry 
1 Mr 


i 
Aig COUae 


Val barre: 
Vatican of national 
inga againat each other 

Roose 
the 
Rome 


andtence | 


Bebore Rome, 
veit 
\merican 
that he 
with the Pope oniy at the expense | 
of sacrificing his liberty of action. | 
He answered by cable that 


reaching 
was misied to believe hy 
ambassador in 


eontld har e an 


the 


audience would be declared off un. | 


der these circumstances The | 


Pope had shortly before refused to} 


receive Fairbanks, because he was 
the guest of those who were open 
ily 


i the eves of Rome’s people 


hostile to the Church, and in 
, actually 
endorsed their anti-Catholic 
paganda. The Pope was anxious 


ito meet Roosevelt. 


pro 


and would hare 


ireceived him if he had not made 


can etiquette. 


ing received by the German Em-}! send you free of charge 
: » aeke : » Bhaste one of our new Safety 
peror, he asked for the liberty of Pocket focntain’ ae 

joining hands with an element’ Holders . 
It is not required that 


German empire? 
A Methodist Episcopal bishop, 
who had been preaching in Mee- 


‘telis the people that the priest. 


‘in Mexico and all such foreign |. 
Portugal, 
|brother of Chaleanyee Columbus. |etc., can persuade his parishioners | 


countries like Spain, 


» 7 PS ea re 
” ‘ Pm ee x 
a err 
nie e 
¥ 
om 
“ BRET S oy t 
be ~ ie” ” 3 if 
» b 
> YE CE ae 
" ¥ 


| Would Eu at ng Mast 


Deliove that He wed of virgin birth |”! 


jous publications that afm at nothing — 


| leas 


pee ‘hy and the reign of terrom-N. N, 


; 


ico, came north to the States and ‘1 


Catholio, with 
story? . 2 
We seid ok roe 
contentions, — and 
from any book cof | Ne 
logy that people mist v 


Catholics do telt the rue 
confess ail, even the most 9 
of their sine? 

Any instructed 
aware that he must not me 
fession at all unless he is r 
tell the whole truth, and ¢ 


Rag ah Be 


y every 
addition he must be h 
for his weystonedyer eter 


reproach them. hey. k know 
forgiveness comes from Almigh 
God through the priest, and th 
no sin will be remitted it one 


grievous sin is unrepented ‘of, 
much less concealed by a Hie. pi 


ciel 


rm 


% 

“It is indee@ a Visitor tn the true 
sense of: the term and I belfeve it te 
be a very welcome one and a very 
desirable one, and should have a cl~ 
\culation that could be measured only 
iby hundreds of thousands. In my 
| judgment it is a Godsend as our 
‘country today {s saturated with vie 


than the utter deatruction ot | 
‘faith and morals, the triumph of am: 


Crowley, 


LAUGHLIN 


NON LEAKABLE © 
—SELF FILLING 


Fountain Pen 


No Extensions to “remem 
ber’——-No Locke te 
“forget” 


The Pen Without the Trouble 


Guaranteed absolutely 
non leakable —pen and feed 
kept moist and primed, im 
suring a free uniform flow 
of ink, Instantly upon com 
tact with writing sheet, 

May be carried tn any 
position in pocket or bag 
without possibility of leak 
ing or sweating. 

Every pen guaranteed 
satisfactory to the user- 
or money refunded—~sise 
iiiuetrated in this adves 


tisement 
BY MAIL 


$2.9 PREPAID 


any addresa —- plain 
biack, chased..or mottled 
esired 
it 1 necessary to 
write us a letter, simply 
enclose $2.50 and a alip of 
prea pe containing your 
name and address and we 
will mail pen by re 
turn mail. 

Send us the name ef 
your dealer, that you sak 
ed to show you a Laughlin 
Non-leakable Self-fillin 
Fountain Pen, and we wil 


* hot 


thea 


you purchase a pen to get 

this Safety Holder °we 

simply want the names of 

dealers who do not handle 

this pen, that we may mall 

they catalogue, 
Addresa 
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SH Reverend Father: 


60c the year 


Pet ELGUSE. kik xapeds ss Famoroureheoree ss 


chine 


The 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1912. 


> 


Fort Wayne, Ind., March 29th, "12. 


ur v0 k of bringing home to our people the better knowledge of the 
i ’ eh, pe of informing non-Catholic of the claims of Holy 
» le a truly apostolic work, worthy of the highest commendation 


farnish a week paper, for an annual eubsoription of 602, appears to 
vere than eineriable, Of coufee thie could not be done unless the 
| ue, would be at least 50,000. | hope you will be able to secure 
ubscriptions from the pastors of the parishes. It would be 
position of this kind failed of accomplishment. 
g you God’s abundant blessing on your work, i rematn, 
Devotediy yours In Domino, 


H. J. ALERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ors May Get in Com- 
munication With Any of 
These by Writing to " 


A Father: 
mut two weeks ago I glanced over the pages of “Our Sunday 
” and noticed the following: “How Many of Our Girl Readers 
” J pead it over carefully and after a full under. 
gee pee it to mother. She was delighted with my future 
, and I asked her if she would permit me to go. Now, with 
ers consent, [ am prepared to write you on the subject. 
ough young, I have gone through nine years of study. In 
duated from the intermediate school and received a dip! ma 
; ‘My intentions were to attend high school for four 
my difficulties, I was compelled to forget it. My 
Hen was strenuous to obtain an education that would bene- 
y ater years. So in the fall of 1911 I was enrofled in the 
Jengyeine I took up the commercial course, which consisted 
-typewriting, grammar and spelling. Next fall I intend 
ano that I may graduate and receive a diploma as a sten- 
to music, I am almost certain that I could undertake 
ec and playing. I can master the piano and organ and 
d neal pupils at the piano, but my work hindered me from 
ng in the evenings, and so I dropped all of my pupils. If an 
nity presents itself, [ am ready to plunge into it with my 
soul. 


, © 4 
254 36 2. 
Se ‘ 


‘ aae. 


. Father Noll, Rditor “Our Sunday 'y Visitor,” Huntington, Ind. : 

en Fathet: I read in the Sunday Visitor your appeal for 
rs and I desire you to place my name on the list of those who 
Ning and ready to aid in the cause. I should be pleased to have 

| = in communication with pastors who desire teachers for 
ming year. I am a graduate of Routt College, a.free Catholic 
ition of Jacksonville, Ill., and I hold the degree of Bachelor of 
Pers had no experience im teaching, but feel that T am cap- 
ai pie instruction in ¢ither high or elementary school work. 
fwenty-two years of age. Trusting that I may hear from you 


, I am, Yours truly 


~ Dear Reverend Father: 
_ Tm answer to the inquiry in the last issue of “Our Sunday Visi- 
> connbeigg young ladies who would be willing to teach a par 

Oehial school, | will say that such a position would be extremely de. 


to me. I have completed one year of high school work, with |; an 


h average class grade of ninety-five and five-eighths per cent, but 
Vv’ only 4 slight knowledge of music, though I am anxious to learn, 
mt I am conducting the Sunday school class in our parish. 
is any position open at present I think that [ am capable of) 
“ailing it. Hoping for a favorable reply, I am, 
at Very respectfully yours, 


i 


An article in “Qur Sunday Visitor’ attracted my attention. It 
is ‘on toe a two, headed, “How Many of Our Girl Re: ders Would Re 
cs T have a few questions to ask on this subject, and I will be 
: = thankful if you will take the trouble to answer the same. 
- J have gone to school nine vears. [In 1911 I graduated from the 
: ‘tighth grade, The following term, October, 1911, | undertook the first 
5 of High school. The commercial course suited me best, so | began 
ps atudv°of photography. All of my education has been received in 
the Cincinnati publie schools. Even if this was the ¢ase, religion took 
such &@ deep root in my mind that I asked priest after priest for good 
~~ hooks on religion, ‘and | get them all. I play the piano and organ 
» both, and have tanght others the knowledge. I am considered a fine 
gh ox gd by others, but in my own mind I think I am by no means per. 
ect, Would this public school education bar me fxom becoming a 
parochia! school teacher? Would my age interfere? I am almost) 
sixteen. How can | find out the full particulars of this parochial 
‘gchool teaching? 


Dear Father: 

T have a great desire to give the rest of my life np to the great 
work of which the good Sisters take part. But I cannot find the 
means and wav to go and become a Sister. Therefore I would like 
te find ont about this sehool mentioned in the Catholic paper. If the 
terms are in my reach, | would be very glad to go to school and be 
fome a teacher for so good a cause. Wishing you success in finding 
other girls, ‘I await your reply. 

Rey, Father: 

Replying to your appeal for young lady teachers, would say that 
[would be very much interested in that kind of work, especially 
among very young children. I have graduated from the grammar 
grades, went to high school about one year, then took a course in 
business college, graduating and getting a diploma in stenography 
and bookkeeping Have been employed as a stenographer for two 
and one-half years. At present am doing the work at home. If you 
would let me hear further from you, would appreciate it very much. 

ours very truly, 
Dear Reverend Father: 

As I am a reader of “Our Sunday Visitor,” I saw in last week’s 
_ Aemve a call for young ladies to teach in Catholic schools. I at once 
"became: interested, as I should like that kind of work very much. I 
a teacher, nor have I ever prepared myself for that line of 
; work, but have often thought I would like to teach in a Catholic 
school. I have not been graduated from any school, but went three 
years to high school, and spent two years at the Academy of the 
: Heart at 8t. Joseph Mo, Altogether, I have had more than 
; 8 high schoo) graduation. T am quite advanced in my music—play 

_ piano and pipe-organ, and have taken several vocal lessons, At pres- 
at Thave charge of the choir here. If there are any places you know 
i xe Father, and you think I might qualify, would you kindly let me 
know? I am #0 very anxious to do something for myself, and would 
y my best to please. Pardon so much about “myself,” Father, but 
P it it mecessary to tell you a little of what knew. We enjoy 
} your paper very much and wish you much success with it. 

you in advance, I remain 

eapectfrily yours 


, you 1 ial me that it is “none of 

e it is mate for me to ask why the 

great hear of Catholic Cotas do not marry? Protestants do not/ 

understand th: ieee! of your Church and, most vehemently 
Mus t 


Pigs to you at this juncture, 
some some points of onr disci- 

of the Church's 

this exaction of 


special consecrati mi 

self -as ii eb d by God from en Fonigloch 

and human ties. In the words of St Paul: “Every high-priest taken 
from among men, is ordained for men in the that appertain to 
God, that he may offer up gifts and facrifi¢es for sins” (Heb. V. 1). 

He is ordained for men, and hencé his time, his talents, his life should 
be at their disposal, To be free from all earthly ties is quite essential 
for whole-hearted work in the cause of God. St. Paul and the other 
apostles were not married priests. Their work would have been far 
less successful, had they been. St. Paul himself positively states 
this: “He that is unmarried | for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he that is married careth for 
the things that are of the world, how he may ptbabe his wife” (I Cor. 
VII. 82). Oh, there is no doubt about it, that an unmarried clergy- 
man can imitate Christ more cl ely, cah ‘be more ‘spiritual, can min- 
ister to people afflicted with contag diseases better than a married 
minister. He can also get along with less financial support. 

MR. J. Those are certainly strong argumefits in favor of celi- 
bacy, and I do not believe they are considered by Protestants. They 
seem to condemn celibacy only because they regard its observance 
impossible, 

FATHER 8. This is again because they do not comprehend the 
difference between our office and that of the "Protéatant minister, Our 
daily Mass and divine office, which take up over two hours time each 
day, would alone keep the priest virtuous. Then the priest, after ten 
or twelve years of training (during which time ‘he reflects well on 
what is required of him), takes a solemn yow to remain ever chaste 
and pure in thought, word and deed. 

MR. J. But there is so much literature which represents the 
priest and nuns as being anything but virtuous. 

FATHER 8. Yes, and it is traceable to men and women whom 
the Catholic Church cast off because of their wicked propensities. 
Maria Monk and Margaret Shepherd, who sepresent themselves as 
ex-nuns, “were never nuns. They were fallen.women, “who Were de- 
tained in reform schools conducted by Sisters, and who, because of 
their depravity, were released as incorrigible, and saw a chance to 
make a living by writing for and lecturing to that element which 
would believe any lie told on the Catholic Church. There have been 
priests who were untrue to their vow, but they have been the rare 
-exeeption. They constitute the ex-priests of today, who also make a 
dishonorable living by imposing on the many who are easy ‘to take 
in.” Why is it that when a priest does fall, the whole world is shock- 
ed, if instances were not so rare! When a minister goes wrong, com- 
paratively little is made of it. His own parishioners often condone 
the scandal; whilst a priest’s usefulness would be totally destroyed. 
Catholies, who ought to know their priests better than Protestants, 
would have a far less regard for a married priesthood. But this will 
be plainer to you when you will have.finished your instructions. You 
take this catechism and read over the first few lessons carefully, and 
one night this week come back for your first instruction. You will 
notice that-its first pages contain prayefs, some of which we should 
like to have you learn by heart. You need not commit them to 
memory at once, but read them every night as a night-prayer, and in 

a short time you will know them without much study.. I want you 
to do some praying whilst taking instructions, because faith is a gift 
of Ged, which you must try to merit by prayer. The Lord’s prayer, 


i the Hail Mary and the Apostle’ s Creed practically came from Heaven. 


That is why we want Cathalies to know thease by heart. The Lord's 
Prayer was taught by Christ Himself; the first part of the Hail Mary 
contains the words, which the angel, as a delegate of God, ‘addressed 
to Mary; and the Apostle’s Creed owes its origin to the Apostles, who 


were divinely inspired. 
| prayers. In addition, we like to have our people know some form of 
act of Faith, Hope, Charity and Contrition. 

You not only may, but are urged to ask many questions during 
| your instructions. We have nothing to hide and would not receive 
| you into the Church unless you were thoroughly convinced. 

MR. J. Well, Father, Iam. certainly much obliged to you for 
the information you have given me tonight, and look with interest to 
)my first instruction. 

FATHER 8S. That is all right. 

MR. J. On Tuesday night? 

hi a S. That will suit me 

PLR, «f. Well, good night, Father, 

F A THER S Good coe 


The Home and the Scheal. 


When shall I look for you? 


Gannnene ALO LLLP, 


(Continued from Page One.) | but the principles of knowledge which 
Indeed, in the éxtravagant views of | the Christian schools of the Middle 
|Ages offered are still the same, as | 
broad as our faith, as deep as the} 
heeds of humanity. 

Is it not a time for action: for fath-| 
individualized citizenship where in- | ers and mothers, for priests and peo- | 
istead of father and mother and chil- ‘ple, for ‘all those who will stand by | 
dren forming the entity known as the/and for established order, for the de 
home, they will all become state | fense of our commen civilization, to 
wards, by the state directed and sus- rise up, and with the courage of our! 
tained——think of {t--an Institution to | knightly forbears to swear that the 
care for the children, separated from | ‘homes that we love shall 


our social reformers and philosophers | 
ithe home should give way altogether 
to the broader idea of the independent, | 


remain 


Hence we cannot improve on these three’ 


Are Closely United 


parents, who in turn claim neither a 
sacrament for their temporary union, 
nor the title of legitimacy for their 
unfortunate offepring. 

Now, the first school, where the 
truth and the whole truth was taught, 
was the schoo! of Naxareth, and the 
firet college, where a similar currt- 
‘culum obtained, was the College of 
the Apostles. And along these lines, 
whether by the altars of the Cata- 
combs or tn he groves of-Rome or the 
arena of the Coliseum, the ocross- 
crowned school drew te ft those who 
would learn of Him because He was 
“meek and humble of heart,” attract- 
ed there by His own anxious call, 
“Suffer the little children to come to 
Mae, and forbid them not.” . 

Then came the later days when 
Christian schools and scholars made 
illustricus the nations of Christendom, | 
making the torch of science blaze in 
the same steady flame then as now, 
as ¢he torch of truth. Whatever there 
be of value, meaning, helpfulnecs, 
solidity in all our modern systems of 
education commenced there. There fs) 
nothing tn today's curriculum whether 
of Kindergarten or University that, in 
principle at least, did not obtain then. 
Science may have broadened; inven. 


| sacred; that no sacrilegious hand 
shall be laid on them, that no enemy 
shall force his way unless ft be over 
the dead bodies of those who defend 
them? 
home are invariably the enemies of 
the Christian school as well. 1 would 
not have time to recount the long 
history of the warfare on religious 
education. Every nation has tts own 
chapter to furnish. In some the at-! 
tack is more bitter, the opposition to 
religious schools more tntense than in 
others, It-is to be noted that the na- 
tion that leads all others tn opposi. 
tion to Christian schools, where re. 
ligtous education is altogether sup- 


day leads, in the race to ruin. Un- 
happy France cannot hide the dry rot 


the paint and pewder wherewith she. 
seeks to hide her shame 

With us, I fear, what with the bit- 
terness of creeds, the unwholesome 
Prejudices, the appeal to jingoism, the 
Christian school has a hard road to 
itravel I have to weigh my words, for! 
jin this matter I can easily be misun- 
(derstood. I have no desire to add to 
| the bitterness, nor to alienate from 


tion and research may have adiled in!our cause the many thousands, mil- 


The enemies of the Christian 


pressed, is also the nation which to-| 


hog erofianl 


come to His own. 


Satie | Coa ded wick wae! 
gle element of bitterness, yet 1. can- 
hot help but feel deeply and express, 
these feeling with what force I may. 
It is hard to be silent, not to protest 
when you see everywhere the rem- 
nants of homes once happy, now ‘ruin- 


you see.the entire social structure 
breaking up as the ice pack in the 
river in the April time. Stlence under 
such conditions, in the face of a pos- 
sible catastrophe, were a crime, 


AMERICA AND ANCIENT VOY- 
AGES BEFORE OUR ERA. 

Long before our éra there existed 
an opinion, current among the learned 
and frequently alluded to in the an- 
clent classics, that beyond the waves 
of the Atlantic other lands might still 
be found. Not oniy the poet im the 
flights of his imagination, but the phil- 
osopher, the historian, and the geo- 
grapher were all alike impressed with 
this conviction. Whence, then, could 
an opinion, so general In the cultured 
circles of Greece and Rome, have been 
derived? : 

The first solution which naturally 
suggests itself is that of an actual dis- 
covery of our continent. Without 
wishing to champion such an assump- 
tion, we may perhaps make it appear 
less visionary by recalling some of 
the great historic voyages which 
brought the vessels of the ancients {n- 
to close proximity with our own 
America. 

We know that a thousand years bde- 
fore our era opened, Phoenician sail- 
ora piloted the fleets of Solomon to 
distant Ophir, Phoenician navies 
swept the Mediterranean, lay at an- 
chor in the harbors of Great Britain, 
coasted along the shores of Spain ‘and 
brought back metal from the Cornish 
mines. The event, however, which 
touches us most nearly is that which 
is recounted in the well-known story 
of Herodotus (Bk. IV). Necho, King 
of Egypt (610 B. C.), had given orders 
to Phoenician seamen to sail down 
the Red Sea in his ships, and coasting 
along the Libyan shores to return 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. This 
meant to circumnavigate the entire 
continent of Africa, a voyage which 
took them more than two years 
to accomplish. When they had sailed 
for a long season their provisions fail- 
ed them, we are told. They therefore 
disembarked, sowed the grain they 
had reserved for this purpose and wait- 
ed until the harvest ripened. With 
this on board they set out anew, 
skirted the full length of the coast 
line between the two continents of 
Africa ahd America, and passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar enter- 
led once more their own familiar Med- 
iterranean. What makes this voyage 
credible is precisely the one fact which 
seemed incredible to Herodotus him- 
self. “They related’ moreover,” says 
‘the Greek historian, “what to me 
seemns incredible, but may not appear 
so to others, that as they sailed 
around Libya they had the sun on the 
‘right hand.” 


| Perhaps more clearly authentic than 


l ehts is the voyage of Hanno—a colon- 
izing expedition—undertaken about 
the fifth century B. C. The account 
of it has been handed down to us fn 
the “Periplus of Hanno” and was en- 
graven, we are told, upon a tablet tn 


each propelled by fifty 
oarsmen, the Carthaginian captain 
passed throngh the Pillars of Hercules 
and sailed southward along the Afri- 
can shore, as far, it is thought by 
some, as the modern Sterra Leone, op- 
posite the lion’s nose of the South 
American continent. There were on 
| board 30,000 (7) men and women—an 
‘entire population—and wherever the 
‘beanty and fertility of the shores in- 
| Vited them, colonies were planted to 
‘become the future centres of explora- 
ition and discovery. 

| That over all these accounts there 
|hovers a shadow of historic uncer 
|tainty we would not conceal; but they 
baeie none the less to make plain the 
' great fact, that in these early days 
t was no unknown and impossible 
adventure for well-manned oraft to 
voyage up and down the broad sweep 
of waters that roll between the main- 
lands of Africa and America. That 
(the Canary Islands were familiarly 
‘Known and frequently visited by this 
| same hardy race of mariners whose 
‘adventures we have*just described, {s 
be fact now accepted as almost un- 
ideniable: They are considered as 
| Identical with the “Fortunate Isles” or 
| “Islands of the Blessed,” a detailed 
“account of which ts given us by Pliny. 
(Bk. TV). Strabo distinctly says 
'“that those who pointed out these 
things were the Phoenicians, who, be 
fore the time of Homer, had posses- 
ston of the best part of Africa and. 
Spain.” (Bk. I). Of the facility. 


of decay that everywhere breaks out} with which America could be discorer- 
from beneath the tinsel and veneer. ed from these points at which colonies 


had now been established, De Costa 
thus writes: “From the Canaries to 
the coast of Florida tt fs a shart voy- 
age, and the bold sailors of the! 
Mediterranean, after touching at thef 


Canaries, need only spread their ‘sails! 


‘before the steady-breathing monsoon, 


to find themselves wafted safely to 
the western shore.” That this ts not. 
mere speculation we know from aét- 
val occurrences. Thus, to qnote only 


jlater days pew nemes and new tacta | Hons who in apite of prejudice and | 


wo chance, instgnoes to: which 2. have 


ed; when you see disorder and erime/, 
hoover on the tnerease; when|, : 
gigantic letters around the foot ot|® 


the temple of the {dol Moloch. With |. 
‘i gixty galleys, 


if 


the Catholic ‘Chureh.” 
P _ ‘REV, DR. FORBUSH. 


that dome: “Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build My Church,’ and 
one adds in silence the rest of the) 
sentence: “The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” |. 
REV. T. B. THOMPSON, 
(Chicago. ) 

“To contemplate her history is to 
admire her. Reformations, wars, em- 
pires and kingdoms have been array- 
ed against her. After all these cen- 
turies she stands so strong and #0 
firmly rooted inathe lives of millions 
that she commands.our highest re 
apect. As an institution she Js the 
most splendid the world has ever 
seeh. Governments have arisen and 
gone to the grave of the nations since 
her advent. Peoples of every tongue 
have worshiped at her altars.” 

REV. M. GREENHALGH. 
_ (Cheshire, England.) 

“If there ever Was an institution 
which Englishmen strove to destroy 
utterly, it is the Catholic Church. 
They combined to kill her, and they 
dug her grave, and congratulated one 
another on the impossibility of her 
revival. But, lo! they have discover- | 
ed that she was never dead; but, on 
the contrary, that she has been all 
the time full of Iffe and vigor, and 


h is powerful; it ‘sails un 

der no false colors and it grow © 

strong with the years. All the 

resolutions that could be written 

not affect it.” 

ITHACA (N “Y¥.) DAILY NEWS. 
(1909.) 


arm of the Catholic Church has been | 
stretched forth to subdue the powers © 
of darkness. Unwavering in her pro-- 
fessions, unswerving in her teachings, 3 
the grand old Church of Rome has * 
thundered forth, year in and year out, 4 
that ‘the wages of sin la death.’ Tn 
vain have the tides of atheism beat 
against her adamantine ramparts; in” 


leveled its slingshot and. volley-fi 
into her entrenthed camps. The Cat 
for the 


stood, inviolability of 


faith.” 


“There is something reassuring in | 


the contemplation of the one great 
eaagtat that does not change ais 
‘age to’ age; that stands unshaken on 
‘the rock of its convictions, and hat t 
baie to the wavering and troubled 


of divine autaority.” 


found referenee, we hear than !n 1731, 
and again in 1764, small ships, passing 
between the canary Islands, were 
caught in the storms‘and carried by 
the trde winds along the equatorial 
current. Why could not this have 
happened as readily two . thousand 
years ago or more? 

There is no need to enter upon @ 
recital of the famous voyages of the 
Greeks before the overthrow of their 
states by Rome. A short sHence in 
the lapse of years; and then the bar- 
barian invasion, cleansing away in 
blood and fire the last remnants of 
pagan civilization. So, in the Provi- 
dence of God, was a new order to 
arise, a new Rome to be born whose 
children should achieve what Tyre 
and Phoenicia, Greece and pagan 
Rome had failed to do: not merely 
discover the New World, but throw 
open wide its pdértals to the Old. 

Nearly. three centuries and a half 
before our era the craft’ ‘of Pytheas, 
the Massilian Greek, had rocked in 
the English channel, had passed hy 
the white cliffs of Britain and. had 
found the Ultima Thule. Past this. 
same island it was that, more than| 


of Eric,.was to sail from the court 
of Norway to carry the gospel of 
Christ to an island still farther in the 
ocean. That voyage, as the most 
authentic of the Scandinavian records 
tells, brought him to our own New 
England shores. No 
dence can be obtained for any trans- 
atlantic voyage of the ancients.— 
Joseph Husselein, 8S. J.—From Amert- 
ca. 


IS ONE CHURCH AS GOOD AS 
ANOTHER ? 


(By Right Rev. Wm. Stang.) 


This is a senseless question. You 
might just as well ask me Is one 


only one Church and there is but one 
God. “One body and one Spirit... 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all” (Biph. fv, 46). 
To maintain that all churches or all 
religions are equally good is to deny 


hood cannot be placed on the same 
footing; what is right cannot be 


one and indivisible and unchangeable. 


thirteen centuries later, Leif the son | 


similiar evi- 


God as good as another? There is 


religion altogether. Truth and false 


wreng at the same time. Truth is 


| white will siveta be white, and Black | 
always bldtk. “Truth is. ‘excitsive: ifs 
never tolerates Its Opposit® as ht | 
banishes: darkness. 4f I possess the | 
truth, L must. hold, on, to sjt. and shun 
error. If I believe, as I sincerely do, 4 
that the Catholic religion is the true 


at the risk of heaven. The other | 
churches may teach some true doe | 


approve of a falsehood. 


contradict each other: 
cepts the other refects. 
not and cannot contradict itself. 

There is but one Gospel: “If any one: 
preach a gospel to you besides that! | 
which we have preacied to yon, let: 
him be anathema” (Gal.- 1,9). There | 
is no room for different theories. in re 

ligious matters, or for changing ihe 
creed or putting another meaning In ’ 
to it according to the wants of the 4 
lage. 
| day, 
8). 


lead for silver; see that you get the | 
genuine metal. Protestantism is as 
different from Catholicism as night | 
and day. Be not content with the | 


have the real coin with thé clear | 
ring. 

Not every road _ you to Rome, | 
but only the one 
has pointed out. 
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A new Mother House of the Sisters of St. Francis has 


These Sisters have just taken 


sommes 
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“Century after century the ailgnty 4 


vain has so-called advanced theology © 


olic Church stands today, as it has 
the: 4 : 


‘PROF, PECK. = a 


soul in the serene and lofty accents 


one, I am forced to believe that all 4 
other religions or churches are false; : 
and I am obliged to cling to my Church 7 


trines and accomplish some good,’ but: 
they remain false, and I can never 


We Know how the different sects. | 


what one ac a 
Trath toe | 


“Jesus Christ yesterday and to | 
and the same forever” (Heb. xili, ~ 


Do not accept copper for gold of - 


counterfelt, but make sure that you 


“My Mass servers dispose of 175 1 
copies every Sundsey at the church 
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